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REVISION. 





The first page of one of our well-known dic- 
tionaries was revised\more than one hundred 
times. It is probable that some improvement 
was made with each successive revision. Sat- 


isfactorv- results ,were attained only after the 
page had passed the inspection of a great num- 
ber of skilled lexicographers. 

In all literary work, even of the most 
ephemeral and simple kind, there is rarely a 
writer who cannot get benefit from the criticism 
of another writer. 


Working in an office with 
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thirty editors, I found it there a truism that every 
man could be corrected. There was scarcely 
one who could always be depended on to 
take care of his own defects. Because they 
are his own defects, a writer does not see 
them. After long experience ‘with criticism 
and revision of the work of others, I have come 
to the settled decision that it is best never to 
submit to the public any work that has not 
first passed under another’s eye. 

Experience has shown writers, even those of 
experience, the desirability of taking advantage 
of the “literary bureau.” Merely as an agency 
for revising one’s work, the skilled critic, pro- 
fessionally overhauling one’s contributions, is 
certain to give useful help. His revision may 
be but a touch, a word added or elided here 
and there, corrections in punctuation and in 
spelling, a transfer of a sentence, the substitu- 
tion of an adjective better fitted to express the 
exact shade of meaning —only a little, often, 
but that little, sometimes, will make the differ- 
ence between acceptability and a rejection. 

There is an instinct developed through ex- 
perience with manuscripts that enables an 
expert Reader to classify them quickly. The 
skilled reviser knows usually at one reading of 
a manuscript whether there is hope for the 
writer. After reading some manuscripts he 
knews instinctively whether the authors should 
continue literary work or not. Other manu- 
scripts, showing genius and capacity, have 
such faults that they are worthless without re- 
vision. Still others that almost strike the high 


level of availability have a killing sentence, a 
slip, or a mistake, that never would pass the 
editor whom the reviser has in mind. Among 
these classes, shading up and down, the expert 
Reader distributes manuscripts with keen dis- 
He will make mistakes, but he 


crimination. 
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will generally strike the mark. What an expert 
reviser should deliberately condemn it would 
ordinarily be useless for an amateur author to 
press upon editors. 

Authorship is all the way a process of educa- 
tion in the modes of writing and in the wants 
of publishers. It is possible for great genius 
to dispense with intermediaries, but the ordi- 
nary mortal with pen in hand is at the beginbing 


lost in a wilderness of ignorance. To him, if 
he can write well, the reviser is the guide to the 
sanctum and the printing press. If he has 
taken a pen without having the ability to wield 
it, the reviser will stand as a buffer, to be wel- 
comed, between the author and the hard fall 
into the waste basket. . 
William Curtis Stiles. 


STONINGTON, Conn. 








The editor of the Cosmopolitan gives some 
interesting advice to would-be contributors to 
his magazine, in the form of a letter addressed 
particularly to those who constitute the largest 
class of writers of indifferent manuscripts, — 
namely, those who select subjects almost de- 
void of interest, and who write carelessly and 
with butlittle study. The letter is as follows: — 


Dear Sir: — 

Two chief defects seem to present them- 
selves in your manuscript: First: Its unin- 
teresting character. Second: A rambling, dis- 
connected style. Both arise, ina great measure, 
from the same cause. You failed, in beginning 
your manuscript, to think out clearly just what 
you desired to do. On the contrary, you evi- 
dently took up your pen and proceeded to put 
on paper such things as might chance to come 
into your mind while in the process of writing. 

The first essential for good writing is clear 
thinking. If you do not know what you want 
to say, the chances are strongly against your 
saying it. Consequently, before beginning 
your description, you should have taken a 
sheet of paper and jotted down in regular order 
what seemed to you the important points of 
interest at your disposal. 

The chief labor in writing is thinking. This 
must be done before you put the result on 
paper. If you had made any effort to find the 
points of interest in the subject chosen, you 
would probably have discovered that you had 
taken a theme that was of trivial importance 
and of little interest to any one. You cannot 
make soup out of stones alone. There are, in 
this world, an endless number of subjects of 
the widest interest. You must be familiar with 
some; and certainly can become familiar with 
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many more. Select something that is worth 
while. If you find, after thinking it over, that 
your information is insufficient, visit a library, 
make a thorough study of the matter of which 
you are about to treat, and then, with the ful- 
lest information in your possession, set about 
a careful analysis dl all the points connected 
with it, using large brackets against the main 
heading, dividing it into such general headings 
as the subject seems capable of, subdividing 
these headings into minor ones, and these 
minor ones into still further ramifications of 
the subject. You will then have before you a 
bird’s-eye view of your theme. You may now 
proceed to select what seem to you the chief 
points of interest, rejecting those which are 
unimportant or trivial. 

Your next thought will naturally be how to 
build up this information in a manner best cal- 
culated to attract and hold the attention of the 
reader. You will accordingly make a new 
group, marked 1, 2,3, etc., in the urder in which 
you purpose to treat them. Then proceed to. 
write your composition. You will find the labor 
a comparatively easy one, because the work of 
preparation will have been done thoroughly. 

When the last sentence of your composition 
has been written, go back over the work and 
make a study of the faults of rhetoric, looking 
carefully to see if you have duplicated your 
ideas. Cutout unsparingly unnecessary words 
and phrases. Study how to express yourself 
with greater force, with more grace and ele- 
gance. Above all things, seek clearness of 
expression. 

After you have done this, read your manu- 
script over again in order to get an idea of the 
general impression it would make on the mind 
of the average reader. Determine whether you 
have omitted anything of importance to your 
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argument or description; and see if by any new 
arrangement a better effect might be produced 
upon the reader. 

Then go over it to correct any faults of gram- 
mar or spelling. Finally, if you have the per- 
severance necessary for really good work, you 
will lock up your newly completed essay in a 
desk so that it will be hidden from view, and 
sit down and make a new analysis of the sub- 
ject without regard to the old one, repeating all 
the processes that have been described for your 
direction. You will be surprised at the marked 
improvement that your second paper will 
present over the first. A man may make much 
greater progress in writing on one subject ten 
times than he may achieve by writing on ten 
different subjects once each. 









Successful writing means work. Thus men 
like Balzac and De Maupassant have been hard 
workers, revising their manuscripts endlessly. 
Great geniuses do not have the power to throw 
off masterpieces. They are men who labor 
patiently, sometimes developing one thought 
through weary months. Upon one occasion, 
Daniel Webster, after an apparently extempo- 
raneous speech in the United States Senate, 
was congratulated upon the genius that enabled 
him to use an expression which seemed to his 
auditors to be particularly felicitous. ‘“ Extem- 
poraneous?” he replied. “ Why, that was the 
work of my three weeks’ fishing trip last sum- 
mer”; thus illustrating the saying that genius 
is an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
New York, N. Y. Fohn Brisben Walker. 










The Watchman, a prominent denominational 
paper published in Boston, subjoins to its full 
directions about subscriptions and related mat- 
ters information for contributors. Among 
other things, it says: “ No article of any kind 
will be used as a ‘paid article* unless it is 
stated that it is sent with that expectation.” 

It is probable that the paper takes no undue 
advantage of this notice, though at first the 
inference would be natural that an available 
manuscript sent by one of the hundreds of 
writers who never saw the paper might be used 
as a gratuitous contribution. I have other 
reasons for thinking that manuscripts evidently 
out for a market will either be fairly paid for 
at the editor’s discretion, or else made the sub- 
ject of private preliminary correspondence with 
the author. However, the notice provides 
direction to those who send manuscripts to the 
Watchman, with a suggestion to such as forget 
that other editors prefer to know what idea of 
the value of matter contributors may have. 

No editor expects to pay for some things. 
A communication like what I am now writing 
would not fall into the class of paid matter. 
Yet if I had never written for THE WRITER, 
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or my name was new to the editor, how would 
he know that I was not some novice expecting 
pay? 

It is better to leave no doubt about the writer’s 
own idea, and where the manuscript itself 
does not make it unmistakable, a word in the 
accompanying letter should. It is enough to 
say, for example: “ If the enclosed manuscript 
is of no value to the Chanticleer, please return 
it”; but wherever the author has a definite price 
to ask, it is proper to nameit. Novices, not to 
say many others, would better omit figures and. 
merely submit matter as to be paid for. 

It would be proper to say, “The enclosed 
manuscript is offered at usual rates.” Any- 
thing that makes it clear that you are in the 
market in the usual way and with the ordinary 
understanding, is enough for the editor. But 
if you wish to give him what you write, tell him 
so, except in cases where the kind of matter 
makes it so obvious that to say it would be 
superfluous. In other cases don’t give away 
your manuscripts. Do nothing to cheapen the 
market for other writers who must work for 


bread. Fulius Robinson. 
West Boytston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WriTeER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

a*s 

A flowery circular emanating from Washing- 
ton, D. C., makes known the interesting fact 
that the down-trodden poet, maltreated by 
editors, and neglected by the reading public 
almost since time began, is at last to have — so 
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to speak —a show. 
that 


After noting, by quotation, 


** From Helicon’s harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take,”’ 


the circular announces : — 


We have copyrighted and are preparing to immediately pub- 
lish a monthly magazine entitled Columbia Poetica. It will 
be devoted exclusively to such songs, rimes, and other Amer- 
ican verse as may be contributed originally to its columns. 
These contributions will be subject to that inevitable terror, 
editorial supervision; but in this instance there will, of course, 
be much more liberality to contributors than in the instances of 
magazines confined almost wholly to prose. 


To the down-trodden poet this will, indeed, 
be welcome news. Accustomed to cruelty from 
editors ever since he began to write, he would 
hardly expect absolute liberality from any of 
the guild, but it must fill his heart with joy 
to be informed that the editor of Columbia 
Poetica will restrain his natural evil propensi- 
ties as far as possible, and when he is cruel, 
presumably, will be so only to be kind. The 
circular continues : — 


The size and shape of the Columdia Poetica will be substan- 
tially those of other monthly dollar periodicals of the day and 
its price the same. 

The void we essay to thus fill is quite obvious. Many whom 
we now address know well the difficulty of reaching, through 
other prints, even the limited public of their own neighbor- 
hoods. 


Alas, they do! 


Dr. Holmes, with sad faithfulness to the simple truth, thus 
expresses it: 


“Where go the poet’s lines ? 
Answer, ye evening tapers ! 
Ye auburn locks, ye golden curls, 
Speak from your folded papers!” 


With fair countenance and assistance we can effect a happy 
modification of the untoward state of case here facetiously and 
* Autocrat ”’ -ically described. 

Without doubt, too, all plyers of the ‘‘ poet's pen”’ will re- 
joice at the prospect of a proper arena in which to vie with 
their fellow-craftsmen in their gentle art. 

Our province of endeavor, please observe, is a virgin one; 
our emprise thoroughiy novel. For the first time a periodical 
in the single interest of the modest, every-day, unheralded poet 
of our time and country is to be embarked upon the ocean of 
belles-lettres. It need no longer be more than very measurably 
true that 


‘** Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Perhaps no longer need any aspiring poet “‘live and die un- 
heard with a most voiceless thought.” 

That our fair barque, the Columdia Poetica, may be choicely 
freighted and make prosperous sail will doubtless be your wish 
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as it is ours; for such success will be, in part, your own; cer- 
tainly in a literary and probably in a money way. We have 
learned of you as writers of poetry. To achieve distinction 
you must reach the reading public, and we offer you the means 
to that end. You furnish the material and we supply the 
medium. Come, then, and mingle your “ thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn” with those of your fellows of the realm 
of written imagery. Send us your verse and your subscription 
and we will send you our magazine. 


The projectors of the enterprise, it will be 
seen, are practical as well as poetic. ‘“ You 
furnish the material and we supply the medium ” 
may not be quite so epigrammatic as “ You press 
the button and we do the rest,” but it amounts 
to the same thing. The generous offer made, 
however, is not entirely unlimited. The cir- 
cular continues with a timely caution to long. 
winded poets : — 

Remember, however, to consider brevity, not only because 
it is the ‘‘ soul of wit,’’ but for the reason that, like Sam Wel- 
ler’s ‘‘ wision,”’ our space is necessarily “‘ limited.” 

Then comes the golden promise : — 


Fame and consequent profit will be yours as well as ours 
when our magazine shall attain the distinction which surely 
awaits it. 


The first number of Co/umbia Poetica is to 
be brought out “ with all possible expedition.” 
Its appearance will be awaited with breathless 
interest by the literary world. In the mean 
time thousands of hitherto unappreciated bards 
throughout the country are being made happy 
by the receipt of copies of the circular which 
has been quoted, addressed with such flattering 
inscriptions as :— 

John Walsingham Smith, 
Squashville, 
Port. South Carolina. 
* 7 * 

Two more cases of plagiarism have come to 
the attention of THE WRITER. In the Over- 
land Monthly for Aprilis printed as an original 
contribution from Lue F. Vernon the poem, 
“ A Lay of a Laugh,” which originally appeared 
in the Pall Mall Gazette three years ago, and 
which was afterward printed in fudge, in the 
early part of 1896, over the signature of George 
Newell Lovejoy. This poem seems to have a 
peculiar attraction for plagiarists. Inthe other 
case of plagiarism, W. J. Morgan, of Oswego, 
N.Y., is the offender. He offered to the editor 
of the Argonaut as his original work a word- 
for-word copy of Maurice Thompson’s story, 


“‘ Hodson’s Hideout,” which was first printed 
in the Century for March, 1885. 


* 
* * 


The Bookman, which used to publish in each 
number an objectionable paragraph to the ef- 
fect that rejected manuscripts would not be 
returned even if accompanied by the necessary 
stamps, has seen the error of its ways, and vir- 
tuously announces in the March number: “ We 
are returning manuscripts now.” Writers 
would be better pleased if the Bookman were 
accepting them. _W.~ HLH. 





“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


It ought to have been pos- It ought to have been pos- 
sible for orders to have | sible for orders to reach 
reached Washington.— New | Washington. 

York Tribune. 








The English sparrow is the 


The English sparrow is the 
worst pest in bird form that 


| 

worst pest in bird form that 
has ever infested America. | has ever infested America. 
They are a nuisance thatany | The birds are a nuisance that 
community would get rid of | any community would get rid 

| 

| 

! 





gladly. —C. Hart Merriam, | of gladly. 
ornithologist of the agricul- 
tural department at Wash- 
ington. 
Watch pendants for ladies { _ Ladies’ watch pendants in 


in the shape of beetles have | the shape of beetles have 
wings of blue enamel and | wings of blue enamel and 
rubies serving for the eyes.— | rubies that serve for eyes. 
Jeweler's Weekly. | 





It is believed that Spain {_ It is believed that Spain 
has, or will offer several mil- | has offered or will offer sev- 
lion dollars to Aguinaldo for | eral million dollars to Agui- 
the ransom of the Spanish | naldo forthe ransom of the 
prisoners he now holds. — | Spanish prisoners whom jhe 
Lewiston Journal. now holds. 





Miss Hattie M. Gilman, 


Miss Hattie M. Gilman, 
daughter of Mrs. Mary B. 


daughter of Mrs. Mary B. 
Gilman and Amos S. Clark | Gilman, and Amos S. Clark 
of Sandown, N. H., were of Sandown, N. H., were 
united in marriage at 430 | married Wednesday at 4.30 
Wednesday afternoon at the | at the home of the bride’s 
home of the bride’s mother. | mother 

— Lowell Courier. 








Can it be possible ?— New | Is it possible ? 
York World. 
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Walter Barr, whose story, “The Verdict in 
the Rutherford Case,” was published in the 
March Cosmopolitan, is better known in the 
middle West as Dr. G. Walter Barr, of Keokuk, 
Ia. He was born in Ohio in 1860, and was 
reared on a farm in southern Illinois, graduat- 
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ing from DePauw University, to enter news- 
paper work, in which he had been engaged for 
some time as an avocation. A little later he 
studied medicine, graduating at Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, in 1884, and attained 
considerable reputation as an investigator of 
drug action and a writer on scientific subjects, 
being a professor in the oldest medical school 
west of the Mississippi, at Keokuk, from 1890 
to 1897, when he left medicine for an editor’s 
desk again. He had been active in politics in 
the mean time in Illinois, and finally wrote “ In 
the Third House,” merely to be able to say that 
he had written a story. McC/ure’s took it and 
asked for more, and, to his surprise, he says, 
he found that his stories would sell to the good 
magazines. “A Woman Who Hesitated” 
{ McClure’s for April) was written next, and 
was followed by “In the Last Ditch,” which 
may be read in McClure’s for May. All these 
stories are about one practical politician, and, 
after writing them, Dr. Barr went back and 
wrote “ The Verdict in the Rutherford Case,” 
the story in the Cosmopolitan already referred 
to, in order to start his hero in politics and give 
a study of country politics in “ Egypt.” The 
Cosmopolitan also has for publication “ Jimmy 
McNoogan’s Cow,” giving the post-political 
work of Senator Shacklett, and there are to be 
other stories about the same man. The author 
is now working ona series of stories laid in 
southern Illinois when that country was much 
behind the times, including a study of the 
political infiuence of rival church denomina- 
tions there. He is of an old Pennsylvania 
family on the paternal side, and his mother’s 
family was in Virginia in early times. He re- 
sembles his mother most, and says of himself 
that he is of the Southern type of man. He is 
now on the editorial staff of a morning paper 
at Keokuk, secretary of the board of education, 
and doing work in several other lines. 


Robert Mowry Bell, whose sonnet, “ The 
Clew,” was printed in.Harper's Magazine for 
February, is a physician, obliged by ill health 
to give up practicing, and now living in Los 
Angeles. He was born in Chicago. He re- 
ceived his education at the Minnesota State 


University, the Harvard Medical School, and in 
Germany, and has lived mainly in Minneapolis, 
but for the last few years in California. He 
has devoted himself to literary work only for a 
short time, and has published only a few scat- 
tered poems. He hopes before very long, how- 
ever, to bring out a small volume of verse. 


Frances Bent Dillingham, who wrote the 
verses, “A Little School Girl,” in S¢. Nicholas 
for February, is a New Englander by birth and 
residence. She graduated from college in 
1891, but although she had always written for 
her own pleasure, it was not until two or three 
years later that she thought of literature asa 
profession. Since that time she has written 
stories and verses for many magazines, among 
them the Youth's Companion, St. Nicholas, 
Lippincott’s, the /ilustrated American, the 
Outlook, the Independent, the Congregationat- 
ist, and the various household periodicals. 
The Pilgrim Press this year issued a story of 
hers for little girls called “A Proud Little 
Baxter.” 


ooo 


Edwin Emerson, Jr., whose story, “‘ The 
Snowman,” was published in S¢. Nicholas for 
March, has but lately entered the realm of 
children’s tales. He is more widely known as 
the war correspondent who distinguished him- 
self last summer by a flying trip through the 
Spanish lines in Porto Rico, undertaken for 
our military secret service at the instance of 
Captain H. H. Whitney, U. S. A., one of the 
trusted emissaries of the war department in 
the West Indies. Mr. Emerson’s own narra- 
tive of certain of his adventures while on that 
perilous mission was published first in the 
pages of Les/ie’s Weekly, the journal that had 
despatched him to the front as its war corre- 
spondent, and later in the Review of Reviews 
and the Century Magazine, cast into the more 
thrilling form of a true story of adventure. 
After the successful accomplishment of this 
first mission, the adventurous author received 
a personal summons from Theodore Roose- 
velt to join the Harvard contingent of the 
“Rough Riders.” Hastening once more to 
the front, he arrived in Cuba in time to take 
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part in the last engagements before Santiago. 
His continued correspondence from the field 
during this time attracted so much attention 
that General Wheeler requested his transfer 
from the ranks of the “ Rough Riders” to the 
general headquarters of the cavalry divi- 
sion. While serving thus on the staff of Gen- 
eral Wheeler the young soldier's talents as a 
writer were called into play in the preparation 
of General Wheeler’s exhaustive treatise on 
the Cuban campaign, subsequently published 
by Lamson, Wolfe, & Co., in Boston. Mr. 
Emerson’s own contributions to the literature 
of the war were published periodically in the 
pages of Collier's Weekly, and have now been 
gathered into book form in two separate vol- 
umes under the titles “In Peace—In War” 
and “Told by a Trooper,” published respec- 
tively in New York and in Boston. Another 
book of quaint personal jottings in seventeenth 
century English, dealing in part with the stir- 
ring events of the Spanish-American war, is 
about to be published by the Boston firm of 
Badger & Co., under the title of “ Pepys’ 
Ghost.” Since the close of the war Mr. 
Emerson has continued his contributions to 
Collier's Weekly as the staff correspondent of 
that journal in Havana during the critical days 
of the Spanish evacuation and the American oc- 
cupation of Cuba. Other articles on this and 
kindred subjects have likewise been appearing 
over his signature in Munsey’s Magazine and 
the Review of Reviews. To those who are 
familiar with Mr. Emerson’s observations on 
these stern topics, his sudden flight into the 
field of children’s stories comes as a pleasant 
surprise. 





William Goodell Frost, whose paper, “ Our 
Contemporary Ancestors in the Southern 
Mountains,” was one of the features of the 
March Af¢lantic, was born in western New 
York in 1854, of Vermont and Connecticut an- 
cestry, being named after his mother’s father, 
William Goodell, who was an active anti- 
slavery man in early times, associated with 
Whittier, Garrison, and Gerrit Smith. He 
began his college course at Beloit, Wis., 
graduated at Oberlin in 1876, studied theology 
there and at Andover, took post-graduate work 


in Greek at Harvard, and taught Greek for a 
dozen years at Oberlin. In 1891 he had a 
year’s leave of absence, and resided at the 
University of Goettingen in Germany, making 
excursions to visit schools in England, and 
alsg-making a tour of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. While at Oberlin Mr. Frost prepared a 
book for beginners in Greek, which has been 
widely used and still more widely imitated, and 
was a somewhat frequent contributor to the 
Bibliotheca Sacra and to the religious and 
political press. On his return from Europe he 
was for the second time invited to the presi- 
dency of Berea College, having several similar 
invitations already, East and West. He ac- 
cepted the invitation to Berea, then a small 
school, and one in a derelict condition (having 
been without effective management or represen- 
tation for many years), because the opening 
seemed a great one for a special piece of edu- 
cational and patriotic philanthropy. He found 
the school with a good “plant” of buildings 
and grounds, but without reliable income or 
influential friends. He has seen it double in 
size, and the trustees have adopted many im- 
portant adaptations, which enable the college 
to reach effectively the immediate needs of the 
belated population around it. It has been a 
high diplomatic mission to secure the atten- 
tion of those who could judge of the import- 
ance of the mountain region. The college has 
begun the publication of the Berea Quarterly, 
for which articles have been secured from Gen- 
eral Cox on the mountain people in the war, 
and from Dr. Hayes of the Geological Survey 
on the physical features of the Southern moun- 
tain regions, besides briefer communications 
from George W. Cable, Dr. A. D. Mayo, Pro- 
fessor N.S. Shaler, and others who may be 
regarded as best able to speak with authority 
on the needs, peculiarities, and promise of the 
mountain regions of the South. Dr. Frost 
has done a great deal of “extension” work 
in the mountains himself, and is commonly 
accounted a man of unusual versatility, — 
one who can interest an audience on “ Hell- 
fer-sartin Creek” or address a gathering of the 
Alden Club of New York with equal suc- 
cess. The arduous work of gathering a con- 
stituency and getting a hearing for his college 
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has interfered with his scholarly pursuits and 
literary work. Several contracts with pub- 
lishers for works on the Greek classics have 
been cancelled because of more urgent engage- 
ments, and his book on “ Inductive Studies in 
Oratory ” has gone out of print because he has 
thus far been unable to prepare it for a second 
edition. 


Julia Larned, whose poem, “ The Washington 
Monument,” appeared in Scribner's for Febru- 
ary, was born in Chicago, but has spent about 
as much of her life in New England (the early 
home of her parents) as in the West. Her 
home at present is with her brother, Walter 
Cranston Larned, who lives in Lake Forest, 
near Chicago. Miss Larned has always been 
fond of verse writing, but has been prevented 
by ill health from entering seriously upon a 
literary career. Her longest poem, a narrative 
entitled “The Story of a Hunchback,” was 
published by Jansen, McClurg, & Co., in 1885, 
over the initials “J. L.” A few of her short 
poems have from time to time appeared in dif- 


ferent periodicals, but, for the reason already 
mentioned, Miss Larned has not been able to 
devote herself to literary work with the per- 
sistence and continuity which she regards as 
necessary for satisfactory artistic development, 


“George Madden Martin” (Mrs. Attwood 
R. Martin), whose story, “The Case of Mrs. 
Burrows,” appeared in the March S¢. Nicho/as, 
is a Kentuckian, and lives at “ Martinwood,” a 
pretty country house in the valley so loved of 
Mrs. Burrows. “Pewee,” not “Sycamore,” 
however, is its name, and it lies several miles 
‘to the east of Louisville. For the past six 
years Mrs. Martin has been a constant writer 
for magazines, her stories, all marked by a re- 
fined humor and peculiar attention to nicety of 
style, appearing in Harper's Weekly, the 
Youth's Companion, Short Stories, St. Nicho- 
las, Munsey’s, the Black Cat, the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, and other publications. A 
tale of early Kentucky, “ Katharine of Arro- 
gance,” will appear soon in the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal, while a number of stories for children 
are awaiting publication in the Vouth’s Com- 
panion. Being almost an invalid, Mrs. Martin 


has done much of her work in spite of bad 
health and physical hindrances. She has 
written one book, “The Angel of the Tene- 
ment,” which appeared in an English edition 
at Christmas. While intended for children, it 
has appealed more strongly to the maturer 
mind. To the surprise of the author, it was 
chosen as a text by a noted New York divine, 
and was referred to in a lecture at Johns Hop- 
kins University, in one case because it offered 
a solution of vexed social problems, and in the 
other because it marked a certain departure in 
fiction. The writer, in consequence. has been 
referred to as a student of tenements, a social 
“settler,” a kindergartner, even a reformer, 
whereas she knows little of cities, her life hav- 
ing been divided between Kentucky and 
Florida. Mrs. Martin is enthusiastically de- 
voted to writing, for which she was trained by 
her husband, as she was forced by bad health 
to leave school at fifteen. She is an ardent 
student of Shakespeare, and a close investiga- 
tor of the use of words. Among her stories 
are “ Teckla’s Lilies,” “ His Children.” “ The 
Blumley Benefit,” “The Church at Jerusalem,” 
“Mr. Tiply Tepto,” “The Inskip Pride,” and 
“The Pink Sprigged Calicoes.” 


Ernest McGaffey, whose poem, “ March,” 
appeared in the March number of the Woman's 
Home Companion, is a Chicago lawyer. He 
was born in 1861 in London, O. His first poem 
was published in the S¢. Louis Spectator in 
1881. He is represented in Stedman’s “Li- 
brary of American Literature” by “ Geronimo,” 
“Dreams,” and “Dixie,” and in Stoddard’s 
“World’s Best Literature” by “A Dancer.” 
His poems appear constantly in the best maga- 
zines, and he has published two volumes of 
verse, “ Poems of Gun and Rod” ( Scribners ), 
1892, and “ Poems ”( Dodd, Mead, & Co. ), 1895. 


Ethel W. Mumford, who wrote the story, 
“ Hito-Kitsuné,” in the March Cosmopolitan, 
is an artist, and all her literary work until 
within the last few months has been dramatic. 
Her first play, “The Scenario,” a three-act 
tragedy, was produced by Annie Russell at the 
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Empire theatre last spring. Miss Mumford 
now has several plays in preparation. Inci- 
dentally, she wishes to bring out a series of 
Japanese sketches (dealing with the European 
colony ), of which * Hito-Kitsuné” isone. She 
has lived in Japan, and enjoyed exceptional 
opportunities for studying both the natives and 
the exiles. Until recently her artistic work 
has occupied all her time. She is a pupil of 
Benjamin Constant and Julien Dupré, and very 
much of a globe-trotter. Her relatives are 
Kentuckians, but of late years have been but 
little in the South. She was born in 1874, and 
was educated partly in New York and partly in 
Paris. Having taken up literary work, she in- 
tends to continue it seriously. 


William T. Nichols, whose newspaper story, 
“ Brainerd’s Idol,” was printed in Lippincott’s 
for March, is an experienced newspaper man, 
having worked on the Mew Haven News, the 
New York Times,—of the staff of which he 
was a member for six or seven years, —and 
the Cincinnati Tribune. For nearly three 
years he has been managing editor of the Man- 
chester (N.H.) Union. The newspaper busi- 
ness does not allow those who follow it much 
leisure for other pursuits, but Mr. Nichols has 
written some stories, and some of these have 
been printed in weekly and monthly publica- 
tions. Lippincott's, in which appeared “ Brain- 
erd’s Idol,” has used several short stories, and 
three longer ones, “ My Strange Patient,” “A 
Whim and a Chance,” and “As Any Gentle- 
man Might.” The Youth's Companion, the 
National Magazine, and one or two other pub- 
lications have also used stories written by Mr. 
Nichols. 


Frank Norris, whose Cuban _ sketch, 
“ Comida,” was printed in the March A/Zlantic, 
began to write in 1889 as associate editor of 
the San Francisco Wave. He is twenty-nine 
years old, a member of the class of 1894, Uni- 
versity of California, and of the class of 1895, 
Harvard University (one year). He has al- 
ways identified himself with California in the 
matter of fiction, and believes California to be 
a great unexploited field for fiction writers. 
His first hit was made by “ Moran,” a story of 


California adventure. He was war correspond- 
ent of the Sax Francisco Chronicle during the 
Uitlander insurrection in the Transvaal, and 
took an active part in the “raid.” In the 
Cuban war he was war correspondent for Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine and the McClure syndicate. 
“ Comida” was written as aresult of this ex- 
perience. Mr. Norris wrote it under great 
difficulties, as the only time to write was at 
night and the stock of candles had been ex- 
hausted. The Dr. Bangs mentioned in the 
sketch died of yellow fever a week after Mr. 
Norris saw him at Caney. The Century for 
June will publish Mr. Norris’ account of the 
battle of Caney, and later his story of the sur- 
render. \r. Norris has published two novels, 
“Moran” and “McTeague.” “McTeague” 
was published February 25 of this year, and 
the first edition is already exhausted. He will 
publish “ Blix,” a love story of San Francisco, 
in the fall, and “The Heroine” next spring. 
He is now revising “The Heroine” for syn- 
dicate use. Mr. Norris intends to undertake 
the task of writing three consecutive novels on 
the subject of wheat—first, a story of Cali- 
fornia, the producer; second, a story of 
Chicago, the distributor; third, a story of 
Europe, the consumer. He will go to Cali- 
fornia this fall to collect material, and hopes to 
make a big epic trilogy. He seems to havea 
faculty for rapid composition. He has written 
five novels and thirty-eight short stories, in- 
cluding the three war articles, in the last two 
years. “McTeague,” the largest novel he 
ever attempted, containing 125,000 words, was 
written in eighty-nine days of actual writing. 


Emma A. Opper, whose storiette, ‘“‘ A Sapient 
Discussion,” was published in Munsey’s Maga- 
zine for February, was born in New York City, 
but was brought up in northern Ohio, where 
she gained her material for the country stories 
which she has since written, mostly for Har- 
per’s Weekly and the Youth's Companion. 
She has lived in the East since then, in or near 
New York. She has written some serious 
verse, and some in country dialect. “I have 
taken great pleasure in writing stories of the 
country,” she says, “and it may be true that 
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human nature lies a little nearer the surface 
there than elsewhere, but I believe there is an 
abundance of character everywhere, and that it 
is all well worth studying and writing about.” 





Doane Robinson, whose “Bunk Shanty 
Songs and Tales” appeared in the February 
Century, is personally known in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and South Dakota, where he has 
worked as a farmer, a lawyer, a state official, 
and an editor. His baptismal name, Jonah 
Leroy Robinson, has been almost forgotten by 
his friends. His verses may be found scat- 
tered through the Century since 1891. Since 
August, 1896, he has been editor of the Vank- 
ton Daily Gazette, and since last May also of 
the monthly South Dakotan. A _ personal 
sketch, “A Poet of the Northwest,” by James 
Realf, Jr., was published in the Avena for 
May, 1895. 

Annie C. Steele, whose verses, “The Best 
Game We Play,” were printed in S¢. Nicholas 
for March, has written more or less for years, 
principally along the lines of kindergarten 
work. She graduated from the California kin- 
dergarten normal school under Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, in the class of 83. Her husband is A. 
W. Steele, the cartoonist, whose “ Uncle Sam” 
is so often copied in the Review of Reviews. 
Mrs. Steele has always been fond of verse, but 
has never written except in prose until the last 
year. The verses in St. Nicholas were sug. 
gested by watching her own children and their 
playmates in their own “ back yard.”’ 





Caroline Ticknor, whose story, “ The Revolt 
of the Good Samaritan,” appeared in the 
Easter number of Harper's Bazar, has for 
the past five or six years been writing stories 
for the Harpers, the Cosmopolitan, the 
Youth's Companion, the /ndependent, and other 
periodicals, besides contributing humorous 
sketches tothe Mew York Tribune, the Boston 
Transcript and Glode,and other papers. Miss 
Ticknor is the granddaughter of William 
Davis Ticknor, the founder of the firm of 
Ticknor & Fields, and the daughter of Ben- 
jamin Holt Ticknor, of the firm, Houghton, 





Mifflin, & Co., and has enjoyed the privilege of 
being brought up in an atmosphere of authors 
and libraries. Her first book, “‘ A Hypocritical 
Romance, and Other Stories,” appeared in 
1896, and was followed by “ Miss Belladonna,” 
a social satire, which was published in 1897 by 
Little, Brown, & Co. During the past year 
Miss Ticknor has been engaged upon the task 
of editing twenty volumes of famous selections, 
in connection with Forrest Morgan and 
Nathan Haskell Dole. The work, which ap- 
peared last October, is entitled “ International 
Library of Famous Literature.” 





Albert White Vorse, who wrote the story, 
“Psalm VII., 15,” which was printed in Scrzd- 
ner's Magazine for March, is connected with 
the publishing house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. His duties there leave him little 
time for outside literary work, but in spite of 
that he has a story in Aznslee’s Magazine for 
March, and has just published another story in 
the /udependent. All these stories are of Arc- 
tic life, with which Mr. Vorse became familiar 
when, in 1893, he went out with the Peary re- 
lief expedition as correspondent for the PAz/a- 
delphia Press. Eight Arctic stories have 
already been published and there are two more 
to follow. They will be issued in a volume in 
the fall. Mr. Vorse was born near Boston, and 
graduated at Harvard in the class of 89. He 
began newspaper work in Philadelphia as a 
reporter on the Press, becoming afterward 
exchange editor and correspondent for the 
same paper. He has also served as literary 
editor of the Commonwealth (Boston), dramatic 
editor of the ///ustrated American, and musi- 
cal editor of the Mew York Mail and Express. 





Hattie Whitney, whose poem, “The Ways 
of March,” appeared in the March number of 
the Woman's Home Companion, is a sister 
of Mrs. Helen Whitney Clark, a sketch of whom 
was printed in THE WRITER for November, 
1898. Her first verses appeared in a country 
newspaper when she was fifteen years old. 
Besides a number of verses published in the 
Woman's Home Companion, she has contrib- 
uted from time to time to Munsey's, the Youth's 
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Companion, Lippincott’s, St. Nicholas, Short 
Stories, Frank Leslie's, Good Housekeeping, 
the Ladies’ World, Farm and Fireside, and 
other publications. Most of her work has been 
in verse, but she has published also some short 
stories. St. Louis, her present home, is her 
native city. Some of her early years were 
spent in the country, and this fact, she thinks, 
is largely responsible for many of her verses 
and stories. She attributes a great deal of the 
inspiration of her writings, and what success 
she has met with, to country influences. Miss 
Whitney is of New England descent, her father 
having been a native of New Hampshire. Her 
mother is from New York, and in her younger 
days published quite a number of poems, most 
of which appeared in the agricultural press. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Craigie.— Mrs. Craigie (“John Oliver 
Hobbes”) has reached that beatific stage 
where her plays are accepted before they are 
written. “It was always my aim and intention 
to write plays,” she said, “and I have worked 
steadily to that end from the time when, as a 
child of twelve, my pet plaything was a card- 
board stage, not unlike the kind used in pre- 
paring plays for the stage to-day. I used to be 
absorbed for hours at atime with the doings and 
sayings of imaginary figures on that stage, and 
used to be careful that no one character should 
speak too long at a time. 

“Later on, there was a period when! spent a 
full ten hours a day poring over old Greek and 
Latin plays—not that I should recommend 
such a course of study now, but it certainly did 
no harm. One cannot learn much about action 
from the old dramatists, but they are wonder- 
ful models for simplicity and clearness, two of 
the strongest factors in successful play-writing. 
I read the best of the modern dramatists, too, 
and everything I could get hold of that treated 
of the stage. 

“In order to get a public name, I wrote a 
novel —‘Some Emotions and a Moral.’ That 
was done when I was twenty-two, and I thought 
no publisher would take it if he knew it was 
written by a girl of twenty-two, so I signed it 
‘John Oliver Hobbes,’ and the critics spoke 


well of it, and ‘ Mr. Hobbes’ gained some repu- 
tation. When the truth was discovered after- 
ward, the good things that had been said 
could n’t be taken back very well, but I was 
told often enough in print that I could n’t be 
expected to do as well again. 

“* My first play was ‘ Journey’s End in Lovers’ 
Meeting,’ written as a curtain-raiser for Ellen 
Terry. It was brought out in New York, and 
I went over there to see it. ‘The Ambassador’ 
was written about six months after I had got it 
all thought out, but I spent.a great deal of work 
on it before pen was put to paper. That was 
my first long play.” 

I asked Mrs. Craigie how she went about 
her work. 

“First,” she said, “I get a plot, and then | 
get acquainted with the characters. I keep 
company with them until I know them as 
thoroughly as it is possible to know any one. 
When you know your people as well as that, 
you can put them in their places in the plot, 
and they will do their own talking. 

“ Until my characters reach the point where 
they can talk for themselves I don’t put pen 
to paper, but when I once begin, I shut my- 
self up for days at a time and write like mad, 
making no changes in the manuscript. I don’t 
believe in polishing up epigrams. It is my 
theory of art that life should speak for itself. 
I don’t paint any portraits of living persons, 
but I do try to paint human nature. Real 
drama comes from life, not from the stage or 
from books. 

“There are many women who are trying to : 
write for the stage who fail hopelessly for lack 
of concentration. They say upon hearing a 
successful play: ‘How ordinary that dialogue 
is! Ican reel off any amount of that sort of 
thing myself.’ But they don’t do it, and no 
doubt the reason usually is that they don’t do 
much thinking, or when they do think, it is done 
on paper. Put on one of these plays, and you 
get all your action in the wings and your think- 
ing on the stage, which, of course, is fatal to 
the success of the play. 

“ The thinking must be done in the study be- 
fore the play is written, and must be done 
with the utmost concentration. At least, it has 
been necessary in my case. I have a room in 
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the Convent of the Assumption. It is always 
ready for me, and I go there when! like, and 
can do my thinking there in absolute peace 
and quiet. The most of ‘The Ambassador’ 
was worked out there. Sometimes I go there 
just for a day, and 1 might be there more if it 
were not that I don’t wish to leave my eight- 
year-old boy for long at a time, although he has 
atutor and a governess. After] begin to write 
I try to keep regular hours, but it is difficult. 

“ The rehearsals are half the work of a play. 
I attend every rehearsal of my plays, and some- 
times have the actors here, explaining my ideas 
to them, and suggesting how it shall be brought 
out. I can see the action in my dialogue as | 
write it, and have had experience enough in 
amateur work to tell how to express it, even if 
I could n't express it in action myself. But un- 
less one has had experience or has an instinct 
for such work, the business of rehearsals would 
be found extremely trying and difficult. In my 
case we are often at it until 2 or 3 o’clock in the 
the morning.. 

“ Judging from my own experience, | should 
say that the best advice to those who want to 
write a play and have no experience on the stage 
would be: Go in for amateur work and learn 
the connection between action and dialogue. 
Learn how necessary it is for every word in the 
play to relate to the plot.” — David Curtis, in 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


Emerson.— When Emerson would make a 
piece of literature, —a lecture, or an essay, or 
even a book,—he sought out related para- 
graphs from his diary, dovetailed them together, 
disguising the joints more or less successfully, 
as it might happen, — it was no great matter, — 
added collateral ideas as they occurred to him, 
and the job was done. It was done the more 
easily because the journal was not a receptacle 
for impressions hastily noted. Sentence and 
paragraph had been assiduously finished to a 
word, turned this way and that, and settled 
finally into shape, before they went into it; for 
a journal with him was not acollection of rough 
jewels, but a drawer full of pearls and precious 
stones, each carefully cut and polished, ready 
for the setting or the string. — Bradford Torrey, 
in the March Atlantic. 


Erckmann-Chatrian. — In their collaborative 
work it was Erckmann who did most, if not all, 
of the actual writing. Together the two men 
would talk over the plot of what was to be 
written, then Erckmann would set to work. 
Every evening Chatrian would come and read 
over the work of the day. He would revise, 
correct, and amplify. Then, when the two had 


mapped out the work for the next day, Chatrian 
would depart, not to return again until the next 
night. — Hartford Courant. 





HOW MAGAZINES HANDLE MSS. 


In a typical magazine office the manuscripts 
are received by a recorder, who enters in a 
book the name and address of the writer, the 
name of the article, and the date of its receipt. 
An acknowledgment is then sent to the 
writer, explaining that the article will be read 
and decided on as soon as possible. The 
manuscript is then put in an envelope with its 
name, that of the writer, and the date on it, 
and across the end, scrawled in blue pencil, its 
number, from January! of the current year. 
It is then sent to the head manuscript-reader. 
He indicates by an initial written on the en- 
velope which one of the readers under him is 
to read it first. It goes back then to the re- 
corder, who assorts the manuscripts, making up 
a “bundle” for each reader, and charging him 
with them, then sending them back to the 
readers’ room. 

The manuscript-reader, except in special 
cases, may reject a manuscript entirely on his 
own responsibility. On the first reading he 
either prepares it for mailing back to the writer 
with a rejection blank, or writes a brief sum- 
mary of the story or article, together with his 
opinions as to its merits, and whether it is 
available or not, ending with his vote “ Yes,” 
or “No.” This “comment” he incloses in 
the envelope with the manuscript. The 
manuscripts not rejected, with their comments, 
are collected by the head reader, and the com- 
ments are looked over. Each envelope is then 
marked with the initial of another reader and 
sent to the recorder again. He charges them 
to the second reader, and redistributes them in 
bundles with the new manuscripts that have 
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come in that day. These bundles are returned 
to the readers’ room and read the next day. 
Thus, if a manuscript passes its first reader, it 
gets three readings on three successive days, 
unless the head reader sees fit either to reject it 
or send it up for final judgment sooner. The 
final judgment is passed either by the manag- 
ing editor or his assistant, and the manuscripts 
then come back to the readers for the last 
time, for them to see whether their judgment 
has been sustained or reversed. The accepted 
manuscript is then duly labeled and filed until 
it is wanted, and a check is sent to the success- 
ful writer. All other manuscripts are returned 
to the writers. The reader who sends a manu- 
script back returns the envelope which con- 
tained it to the recorder, marked with’a “ No,” 
his initial, and the date. ‘The recorder then 
closes his record of it. Thus a manuscript 
may be traced from its first entrance into the 
recorder’s hands, and if it is lost, —a very rare 
occurrence, — the responsibility may easily be 
placed. 

‘Manuscripts are returned either with the 
plain-addressed circular of rejection or with 


more or less courtesy, according to the circum-. 


stances. Editorial courtesies may in general be 
classed under three heads, the “ conventional 
note,” the “good note,” and the “cordial 
letter.” ‘The whole object of the system,” as 
the head reader puts it, “is to make everybody 
feel good as far as possible.” 

The conventional note is written on the regu- 
lar circular, and really signifies nothing. It 
usually merely says: ‘ We are very sorry that 
we cannot use your charming little story,” or 
“ We have read this story with interest and ap- 
preciation, but to our sincere regret it does 
not prove quite available.” The “good note” 
is a little more personal in tone, and the “ cor- 
dial letter” is written on letter paper, and is 
more or less explicit and personal, according 
to the necessities of the case. The reasons for 
according these courtesies are many. It may 
be that the story is a particularly good one, but 
is unfitted in some way for the magazine; it 
may be that the writer is well known, or known 
personally to one of the editors, or is intro- 
duced to one of them by some friend. It is 
generally supposed that these personal con- 





siderations lead to the purchase of unworthy 
stories by magazines, but this is another 
“vulgar error”; they simply procure honeyed 
phrases, which cost nothing, in case of rejection. 
Another courtesy which friendship may pro- 
cure is the “rushing” of a manuscript. The 
envelope is marked “ Rush” in great red let- 
ters, and is passed directly from one reader to 
another without going to the recorder, the final 
decision thus being reached in a few hours, in- 
stead of days or weeks. These courtesies are 
securede by the indorsement of the envelope 
with the name of one of the editors, which pre- 
vents its summary rejection without the note of 
regret. 

The reader’s vote on a manuscript is invari- 
ably an unqualified “ Yes” or “No.” He may 
explain in his comment that the story has its 
merits or demerits, and that under certain con- 
ditions it might be used, but his vote is with- 
out ifs or buts. The only common exception 
to this is in cases where he thinks the material 
too good to let slip, and thinks it should be 
bought and put into useful shape by one of the 
staff writers. In this case he votes “As mate- 
rial, Yes.” A manuscript bought as material, 
of course, commands a much lower price than 
the finished product. Besides the readers and 
staff writers, there is a “corresponding editor,” 
with assistants, whose business is to keep in 
touch with writers who are likely to have good 
manuscript for sale, and to use every means he 
can to get them to offer it to his magazine, 
Another editor has plenipotentiary powers to 
deal with great men, and get manuscripts from 
them at any terms he can. 

Most of the manuscript that passes in the 
ordinary course of events through the readers’ 
room runs in certain types, numerous, but 
pretty clearly defined. Outside of these types 
come the curiosities. Among the types there 
are stories and articles from illiterate people of 
all sorts and conditions ; some have something 
to say and some have not. Their distinguish- 
ing mark is that they do not know how to say 
it. Some are in their first childhood, and some 
are in their second; they are farmers, sailors, 
hunters, miners, and mechanics; they are 
cooks, waitresses, and washerwomen, and 

school children. Sometimes they are funny, 
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sometimes pathetic, but more often dull, crude, 
and exasperating. Their manuscript is dirty 
and crumpled; it is usually written in blurred 
pencil, and frequemly on both sides of the 
paper. Another type is the would-be profes- 
sional writer, who assumes the “fellow-crafts- 
man” attitude with the editor. Another is the 
man who would like to make his article or 
story “one of a series”; he usually expatiates 
on the merits of the plan, showing how his 
characters would be conducted through a long 
series of interesting experiences, along the 
lines on which he has started them. Akin to 
him is the man who happens to be in some in- 
teresting place, and wishes to be a correspond- 
ent. He usually sends in several of his “let- 
ters’ before he gets the first one back with the 
editor’s clear-cut note of rejection. Then 
there are the hundreds who “do need the 
money so,” and have to be informed that the 
magazine is not a charitable institution. There 
are those who try to flatter, cajole, bribe, or 
bully the editor into an acceptance, and there 
are foreigners who exhibit all kinds of startling 
ignorance in regard to magazines and their 
ways, and, worst of all, there are people who 
call on the editor in person. 

The work of the manuscript-reader is fre- 
quently interesting, and frequently dull. Unless 
his magazine is of a special character, he hears 
and knows about what is going on all over the 
world, not in the live way that the newspaper 
man does, but in a literary way; he sees it all, 
but only as reflected and colored by the minds 
of many writers. — Wichita Eagle. 

+ 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 





{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shal] not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 


is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tre Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value. } 


Substitute for Mucilage. — You always have 
mucilage with you if you have an unused 


gummed envelope at hand. If a stamp won't 
stick, moisten it and rub it across the gum flap 
of the envelope, and it will take on enough gum 
to hold it to a letter. The gummed strips of 
envelopes are often useful for purposes for 
which adhesive paper would be used if it were 
at hand. M. T. 
CamBripGe, Mass. 


To Remove Ink Stains from Paper. — Here 
is a recipe for removing ink stains from valu- 
able manuscripts or books: Make a prepara- 
tion of one part of citric acid, dissolved in ten 
parts of distilled water. To this add two parts 
of concentrated solution of borax, and brush 
the ink stains over with the preparation, ap- 
plying it with a fine camel’s-hair brush. Any 
excess of moisture should be removed by means 


of a piece of blotting paper. T. G. P. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Enclosing Stamps with Manuscripts. — 
Stamps enclosed for the return of manuscripts 
should never be laid in loose, and should neyer 
be stuck by one corner to the manuscript or to 
the letter accompanying it. Some writers save 
for this purpose the row of stamps printed on 
the outside of the sheet, each of which has 
attached to it a gummed blank strip, which can 
be stuck to the Jetter to the editor, leaving the 
stamp to be torn off the hinge intact. Others 
cut two parallel slits in the letter sheet, an 
eighth of an inch apart, and slip the stamps 
through under the paper strip between them. 
Others wrap stamps in oiled paper, or even in 
ordinary paper, folded large enough so that it 
will not be overlooked, as unenclosed stamps 
might be. Perhaps the best scheme of all is 
that of an author who uses an enclosure en- 
velope, on which is printed something like the 
following : — 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 
Editor... 
Enclosed find manuscript entitled 


If you can use it, please send check ; if not, kindly return, 
using the postage stamps enclosed in this envelope. 
Yours truly, 
Epwarp Jackson. 


Writers who copy their manuscripts in a letter 
press, by the way, should be careful that the 
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sheets are thoroughly dry before they send 
them out with stamps enclosed. L. 0. P. 
Newark, N. J. 
oe 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


By-ways oF Literature. By Lawrence D. Fogg. 27 pp. 
Paper. 10 cents. Chicago : Scroll Publishing Company. 
1898. 





Mr. Fogg’s little brochure gives information 
to writers about class publications that buy 
manuscripts, and points out how an “all- 
around” writer can make money by writing 
for such publications, although he may not be 
able to write poems and stories that he can 
sell to the high-class literary magazines. The 
chapter headings are: Floral Publications, 
The Comic Press, Newspaper Work, Educa- 
tional Journals, Farm Papers, and Mechanical 
or Trade Journals. Books of this kind can 
never be depended upon absolutely and without 
discretion, but any writer who is doing general 
work will find Mr. Fogg’s pamphlet worth more 
than its modest price. 





BOOKS RECEIVED: 

Poems sy RicHarp Reatr. Witha memoir by Richard J. 
Hinton. 232 pp. Cloth, in box, $2.50. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 1898. 

Tue Sto.en Story, AND OTHER Newspaper Stories. By 
Jesse Lynch Williams. 291 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. 

Tue Pgen anp THE Book. By Walter Besant. Cloth. 
London: Thomas Burleigh. 1899. 

Hevrs 1n THE Use or Goop EnGuisu. By Albert N. Raub, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 260 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Philadelphia : 
Raub & Company. 1897. 

A Yankee Vo.unteer. By M. Imlay Taylor. 383 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. Chicago: A.C.McClurg & Company. 198. 

America IN Hawau. By Edmund Janes Carpenter. 275 
1 Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Company. 
I 


ALONG THE TRAIL. Richard Hovey. 115 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Company. 1808. 

In CLotsters Dim. By Charles Curtz Hahn. Paper. Omaha: 
Burkley Printing Company. 1898. 

Soncs or Lire anp Love. By Washington Van Dusen. 49 
pp. Boards. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1 J. 


> 
LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ The publishers of Tok Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THz Writer when they write.) 





FRANKLIN AS PRINTER AND PuBLisHER. _Iilustrated. 
Paul Leicester Ford. Century ( 38 c.) for April. 

Epwin Austin Appey, R. A.—II. W. H. Spielmann. 
Illustrated. Magazine of Art (38 c.) for April. 

Recotiections oF “Orton”? Horne. Edmund Gosse. 
North American Review (53. ) for April. 





Tue AvuTuHority oF Criticism. Professor William P. 
Trent. Forum (38 c.) for April. 

Was WASHINGTON THE AUTHOR OF His FarREwett Ap- 
press? Bushrod C. Washington. Forum ( 38 c. ) for April. 

Reminiscences—V. Julia Ward Howe. Atlantic (38 c. ) 
for April. 

Tue City Eprror’s Conscrence. A newspaper story. 
Jesse Lynch Williams. Scridner’s (28 c. ) for April. 

Tue Letters or Rosert Louis Stevenson. From the 
French Riviera Hyéres. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Scrid- 
ner’s (28c.) for April. 

Henry Drummonp As His Frienps Knew Him. George 
Adam Smith. McClure’s (13 c.) for April. 

KrptinG in America. Illustrated. American Review of 
Reviews ( 28 c. ) for April. 

Newsparer Poets. Roy Farrell Greene. Midland 
Monthly (13 c. ) for April. 

Mary E. Witkins ano Her Novets. With. portrait. 
Ellen A. Vinton. Self Culture (13 c. ) for April. 

Tue Writers oF THE NortHwest. Herbert Bashford. 
Overland Monthly (13 c. ) for April. 

Has America A NATIONAL LITERATURE? Brother Pas- 
chal. Donahoe’s Magazine (28 c.) for April. 

EvGcene Figtp anv Bitt Nye. A reminiscence and an 
original manuscript. Leon Mead. Bookman (28 c. ) for April. 

Rupyarp Kiriinc: An Estimate. With portrait. Win- 
throp Packard. National Magazine (13 c. ) for April. 

Cuarves Dickens. Andrew Lang. Reprinted from Fort- 
nightly Review in Living Age (18c.) for February 4. 

CHARLOTTE Bronté. W. Basil Worsfold. Reprinted from 
Fortnightly Review in Living Age (18 c. ) for February 11. 

Lewis Carrott. C. M. Aikman. Reprinted from Mew 
Century Review in Living Age (18 c. ) for February 18. 

Women as Letrer Writers. Edith Schel. Reprinted 
from Cornhill Magazine in Living Age (18 c.) for February 
25. 

Tue Press or Paris. Reprinted from Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine in Living Age (18 c. ) for March 11. 

Rupyarp KipuinG. Reprinted from the Speaker in Living 
Age (18 cc.) for March 25. 

War Corresponpents. J. Gilmer Speed. North A meri- 
can Review for March. 

How Count Totstoi Wrirgs. Charles Johnston. Arena 
(28 c. ) for March. 

Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN AT Home. _Iilustrated. 
Munsey’s ( 13 c.) for March. 

Women Wuo Write Ptays. Illustrated. Waldon Faw- 
cett. Woman's Home Companion (13 c. ) for March. 

Victor1AN THOUGHT AND THINKERS. With portraits of 
Darwin, Spencer, Tyndali, and Mill. Eugene Parsons. Se// 
Culture (13 ¢. ) for March. 

A Musicat Rersrence Lisrary. E. Irenzus Stevenson. 
Harper's Bazar (13 c.) for March 4. 

A Literary CLuB IN 1780, Helen Evertson Smith. Har- 
per’s Bazar (13 c.) for March 11. 

Tue Prorgsston oF LipraArtan. Charles Knowles Bolton. 
Youth’s Companion (8 c. ) for March 9. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


“ America and the Americans from a French 
Point of View” was written by Price Collier, 
of New York. 
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Richard Henry Stoddard is going to write 
his literary reminiscences for the Saturday 
Evening Post ( Philadelphia). 

Robert J. Burdette and Mrs. Clara B. Baker 
were married March 25, at Pasadena, Calif. 
Mr. and Mrs. Burdette will make their future 
home in Pasadena, where the humorist will 
preach at the First Presbyterian Church. 


Richard Watson Gilder has been editor of 
the Century Magazine for seventeen years. 


_ Charles E. Carryl, the author of “The 
River Syndicate,” has been a banker all his 
life, and follows Jiterature as a recreation from 
the cares of business. 

In its new department, headed “Current 
Words,” the /zternational Magazine Chicago ) 
says that “ Sienkiewicz ” should be pronounced 
“ She-en-kay’-vitch.” 

Zola says that the royalty on his books, to- 
gether with that on translations, yields him from 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year. 


According to a statistician in Paris, the works 
of Corneille do not contain more than 7,coo 
different words, nor those of Moliére more that 
8,000. Shakespeare wrote all his tragedies and 
comedies with 15,000 words. Voltaire and 
Goethe each employed 20,000. ‘“ Paradise 
Lost” contains only 8,coo words, and in the 
Old Testament not more than 5,642 different 
words are used. 


A Society of Canadian Authors has been 
formed at Toronto, with the object of promot- 
ing literature in Canada. 


In Literature for February 24 Sir Herbert 
Spencer has a letter discussing the relations 
between publishers and authors, and describes 
his method of dealing with publishers. 


The Midland Monthly (St. Louis) offers a 
prize of $50 for the best story of from 3,000 to 
5,000 words received before June 30. Each 
competitor must send one dollar for a year’s 
subscription to the magazine. 


The Ladies’ Home Fournal, Philadelphia, 
will pay five dollars for any plan, suggestion, 
idea, or device, which it accepts, by which 
women’s work may be lightened and her life 
brightened. 


The Kipling Note Book (New York) is a 
new monthly periodical, with illustrations de- 
voted to “ Kiplingiana.” 

Book Culture, edited by Nathan Haskell 
Dole and published by Edwin Buckner Hall, is 
a new Boston monthly. 


Arthur C. Grissom is thé editor of the /nde- 
pendent, a new literary and society weekly pub- 
lished in Kansas City. 


Not All Nonsense is a new five-cent maga- 
zine published in Lowell, Mass. 


The American-German Review ( New York ) 
is a handsome new illustrated magazine designed 
to interest the millions of German-Americans in 
the United States. 


The Mew Unity (Chicago) has dropped the 
“ New” from its title,and “now steps forth 
upon a larger platform to fight for civic integ- 
rity.” It will be the official bulletin of the 
Liberal Congress of Religion. 


Professor John H. Finley, President of Knox 
Coliege, at Galesburg, Ill., has accepted the 
editorship of McClure’s Magazine at $10,000a 
year. 


A contract has been entered into by which 
the Chautauqua Assembly buys the franchises 
now owned by Dr. Theodore L. Flood, of Mead- 
ville, Penn., in the Chautauguan Magazine 
and the Assembly Herald, and the franchise of 
Flood & Vincent in the publication of the 
Chautauqua text-books. The Chautauguan 
will be removed to Cleveland in October. 


Arthur W. Tarbell, who has been editor of 
the National Magazine of Boston for three 
years, has resigned his position, and will spend 
the summer in England. Joe Mitchell Chap- 
ple, publisher of the magazine, will hereafter 
do the editorial work also. 


“Confessions of a Butcher,” by William S. 
Walsh, in Lippincott’s for April, has entertain- 
ing reminiscénces of the author’s experiences 
in a publishing house. 


In the Magazine of Art for April is the sec- 
ond part of Mr. Spielmann’s article on Edwin 
A. Abbey. The frontispiece of the number is 
a reproduction of Abbey’s painting, “The 
Bridge.” 





